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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Continued from page 499. } 

I was then kept close prisoner in Cavan jail 
for the testimony of truth, in a nasty dungeon, 
among thieves and robbers, the dungeon being 
cashed overhead. In the day we had the ben- 
efit to look out through an iron grate; but at 
night the door was close shut, and then we were 
as if we had been in an oven. In the day the 
prisoners would beg turf, and at night, when 
the door was close shut, they would kindle a 
fire, which filled the dungeon with thick smoke, 
there being little air; this annoyed me very 
much, but they could endure it, being used to 
the like in their cabins. 

One night the smoke stifled me, and stopped 
my b so that I fell down and lay on the 
ground. prisoners cried out that I was 
dead, then the jailor threw open the door in 
haste, and when he saw me lying on the ground, 
he was in a rage, and thought they killed 
me, but when he understood the cause, he car- 
tied me into the air. In a little time 1 recov- 
ered. Then he called for a pail of water, and 

uenched the fire. After that when he locked 
the door at nights he was careful to put the fire 
quite out; so it wrought for my good, bein 
eased thereby from that noisome smell al 
smoke, which had before very much impaired 
my health, and was so offensive, that when 
fresh, people came to the gate to see me, they 
could not endure the smell, but many times 
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would go away with tears. Thus the'minds of 
people were moderated, and their hearts ten- 
dered towards Friends. 

But what added to my trouble, news was 
brought me of James Naylor’s miscarriage. 
This came very near me, and brought me under 
great trouble of mind, so that I said in my 
heart, how shall I be able to stand through so 
many temptations and trials which attend me 
daily, since such an one as he is fallen under 
temptations? And I mourned in my spirit: 
in the interim the Lord answered me, and said, 
Truth is truth, though all men forsake it. This 
strengthened me, and comforted =.” 
trouble. I was kept in that dungeom nD 
weeks. = 

When the assizes came, the judge and jas- 
tices being on the bench, as I was ing out 
through the iron grate, a justice of the peace, 
one of them that committed me, whose name 
was William Moore, going by, saw me stand- 
ing, and coming up to me, said, he was verysorry 
to see me there, and had been many times trou- 
bled in his mind for me since I was committed, 
but he could not now help it, for I was com- 
mitted without bail or mainprize. I told him 
he had brought that trouble on himself by his 
haste and passion in committing me on those 
terms, for my faith and conscience towards God. 
He said he was sorry for it, and if he could do 
any thing for me, he would readily do it. Now 
the enemies of truth reported that I was in 
prison, because I and the Quakers were for no 
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law or government, but the light in man. So 
I thought % would be a good opportunity to 
show the falsehood of this report to the coun- 
try: and I desired him to get me leave to come 
into court. before the judge, for I had some- 
thing to say. He said, he had spoken to the 
judge about me, but he would not meddle with 
me, being I was committed at the sessions. I 
desired him, however, to let me come into court : 
so he went into court, and presently sent the 
jailor for me; but so soon as he put me into 
the session-house he slipped away. 

Then I spoke to the people who thronged, 
bidding them make way for the prisoner; on 
which they made way, and I got near the judge ; 
but he spoke aloud and asked, who I was? 
what I was? and what I came there for? I 
answered with a loud voice and said, lama 

risoner, and have been a close prisoner for 
ourteen weeks, for my religion and faith to- 
wards God, and I want justice, and to be tried 
by the law now established ; for I know no law 
that I have broken: and I am one who have 
ventured my life to establish the government as 
it now stands; and own the government and 
the laws. But the judge was disturbed, and 
cried out to the jailor to take me away. So the 
jailor came, and I cried aloud to the people, to 
take notice and bear witness, I owned govern- 
ment and wholesome laws, and desired justice 
accordingly; but could not have it. So he took 


me away, but presently one was sent to bid him 


not put me in the dungeon. Now I was very 
easy in my spirit, and much comforted in the 
Lord, for his power was with me; some sober 
professors came to me and said, they were very 
glad, and well satisfied with what I said of our 
owning the government and laws, for they had 
heard other things concerning us. This wrought 
mightily in the minds of people, and truth got 
ground: and the next day I was turned out of 
prison without any trial. 

Now the most of the land we had of Kemp- 
ston was recovered from him by law, by one 
Cozby ; so that we sent our cattle to graze near 
Rossenallis, and being now at liberty, I went 
there to live with my family ; the Friends that 
removed having settled thereabouts, where we 
kept a meeting twice in the week for the wor- 
ship of God, and we also got meetings in sey- 
eral other places to spread truth. 

About this time several Friends in the min- 
istry came from England, laboring in the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, viz.: Thomas Lee, John Burn- 
yeat, Robert Lodge, and several others, and 
many were turned to the Lord, and to the 
knowledge of his way of life and peace. I often 
travelled in the north in the service of truth, 
viz: to Cavan, Belturbet, Newtown, Omagh, 
Strabane, Londonderry, and those parts, and 
went through many hardships and dangers, 
being often in prison; yet the Lord’s powerful 


arm preserved me, and carried me through them 
all, praised be his name! At Strabane, where 
I had often been imprisoned, were several con- 
vinced, and a meeting settled ; also at London- 
derry several were convinced of the truth. 

One time I travelled from Strabane into the 
county of Dunnegall, which is mostly inhabited 
by Scotch people, Being Presbyterians; I was 
moved to ride from house to house, and still 
aed, if there were any that feared God? They 
lodked strangely at me, and wondered I a 
ask such a question of such religious people. ' 
came to one house and called, and the master 
of the house came out: I asked him, if there 
were any that feared God there? He said, he 
hoped so. I told him, I was seeking a people 
that feared God. He said, it was a good er- 
rand; and asked, where I dwelt, and my name? 
I told him; he said, he was an’ Edmundson, 
and bid me alight and come into his house. I 
asked him, if he would let me have a meeting 
in his house, and tell his neighbors and friends 
of it? He said, that he perceivedsl was a Qua- 
ker, and he durst not do it, for their minister 
was much set against the Quakers, and himeelf 
was an elder of their church: and after some 
discourse of religion, we parted lovingly, and 1 
travelled on, and that night lay at an ale-house. 

The next day 1 came to Londonderry ; it was 
market-day, and there were stage-players and 
rope-dancers in the market-place, and abund- 
ance of people gathered. The Lord’s spirit 
filled my heart, his power struck at them, and 
his word was sharp. So I stood in the market- 
place, and proclaimed the day of the Lord 
among them, and warned them all to repent. 
The dread of the Almighty came over them, 
and they were as people amazed. When I 
found my spirit a little eased, I walked along 
the street, and the people flocked about 
me. I found my spirit drawn forth towards 
them. I stood still and declared truth to them, 
directing them to the light of Christ in their 
own hearts, and they were very sober and at- 
tentive, but the stage-players were sore vexed 
that the people left them and followed me: 
whereupon they got the mayor to send two offi- 
cers to take me to prison. So they came and 
took me; but the sober people were angry that 
stage-players should be suffered, and a man that 
declared against wickedness and vanity, and 
taught the things of God, must not be suffered, 
but haled to prison. The officers made excuse, 
saying, they were commanded, and must obey. 
So they took me to prison. The goaler put me 
in a room that had a window facing the market 
place, where I had a full sight of the people ; 
and my heart being filled with the word of life 
and testimony of Jesus, I thrust my arm out at 
the window and waved it, till some of them espy- 
ing, came near, and others followed apace; 80 
that presently I had most of the people from 
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the stage-players, which vexed them much. 
Then they got the mayor to cause the goaler to 
keep me close; so he bolted me, and locked 
my leg to a place where he used to fasten con- 
demned persons. There I sat in much peace of 
conscience, and sweet union with the spirit of 
truth. AsI sat in a heavenly exercise, I heard 
the people shout and say, the man had broke 
his back. It was the man dancing on a rope, 
which broke or gave way, so that he fell on the 
pavement, and was sorely hurt. Many profes- 
sors came into prison to see me, and I had 
much discourse with them, and good service 
for truth. 
(To be continued.) 
Selected. 
TRUSTING IN GOD IN TIMES OF TRIAL. 


A merchant’s wealth is only his faith in the 
solvency and honesty of his debtors. Certifi- 
cates of stock represent the amount of faith-we 
have put in States, or banks, or railroad compa- 
nies. In temporal things we all live by faith 
on somebody: The question is between trusting 
in God or man, things visible or things invisible, 
things transient or things durable. The present 
trouble of us all should do us good. When the 
nest is broken up the young bird learns to fly. 
Qur nest is deeply stirred now; perhaps it is 
or will be torn to pieces. If we love God we 
know that no evil can come upon us, and if he 
permits us to suffer, suffering will prove a good. 

_ Let us strive to co-operate with him, loosen our 
ties to earth and ery in our souls, 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 


THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SPIRITUAL HARVEST. 
‘BY FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, 
(Continued from page 516.) 

“He that soweth to the flesh shall of the 
flesh reap corruption.” There are two kinds of 
life: one of the flesh—another of the Spirit. 
Amidst the animal and selfish desires of our 
natures there is a voice which clearly speaks of 
Duty, Right, Perfection. This is the Spirit of 
Deity in man ; it is the life of God in the soul. 
This is the evidence of our Divine parentage. 

But there is a double temptation to live the 
other life instead of this. First, the desires of 


our animal nature are /eener than those of our 


spiritual. The cry of passion is louder than 
the calm voice of duty. Next, the reward in 
the case of our sensitive nature is given sooner. 
It takes a less time to amass a fortune than to 
become heavenly-minded. It costs less to in- 
dulge an appetite than it does to gain the peace 
of lulled passion. And hence, when men feel 
that, for the spiritual blessing, the bread must 
be cast upon the waters, which shall not be 
found until after many days (scepticism whis- 
pers “ never !’”’), it is quite intelligible why they 
choose the visible and palpable instead of the 
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invisible advantage, and plan for an immediate 
harvest rather than a distant one. 

The other life is that of the flesh. The 
“flesh” includes all the desires of our unre- 
newed nature—the harmless as well as sinful. 
Any labor, therefore, which is bounded by pre- 
sent well-being, is sowing to the flesh, whether 
it be the gratification of an immediate impulse, 
or the long continued plan, reaching forward 
over many years; sowing to the flesh includes, 
therefore : 

Those who live in open riot. He sows to the 
flesh who pampers its unruly animal appetites. 
Do not think I speak contemptuously of our 
animal nature, as if it were not human and 
sacred. The lowest feelings of our nature be- 
come sublime by being made the instruments 
of our nobler emotions. Love, self-command, * 
will elevate them all, and to enoble and purify, 
not to crush them, is the long, slow work of 
Christian life. Christ, says Paul, is the Saviour 
of the body. But if, instead of subduing these 
to the life of the Spirit, a man gives to thenr 
the rein and even the spur, the result is not 
difficult to foresee. There are men who do this, 
They “ make provision for the flesh to fulfil the 
lusts thereof.” They whet the appetites by 
indulgence. They whip the jaded senses to 
their work. Whatever the constitutional bias 
may be—anger, intemperance, epicurism, indo- 
lence, desire—there are societies, conversations, 
scenes, which supply fuel for the flame, as well 
as opposite ones which cut off the nutriment. 
Now to indulge in these, knowing the results, 
is to foster the desire which brings forth the 
sin that ends in death. This is “ sowing to the 
flesh.” 

If there be one to whom these words which 
I have used, veiled in the proprieties due to 
delicate reserve, are not without meaning, from 
this sentence of God’s word let him learn his 
doom. He is looking forward to a harvest 
wherein he may reap the fruit of his present 
anticipations. And he shall reap it. He shall 
have his indulgence; he shall enjoy his guilty 
rapture ; he shall have his unhallowed ae 
and the boon companions of his pleasures shall 
award him the meed of their applause. He 
has sown the seed ; and in fair requital he shall 
have his harvest. It is all fair. He shall en- 
joy. But tarry awhile; the law hath yet an- 
other hold upon him. This deep law of the 
whole universe goes further. He has sown to 
the flesh and of the flesh he has reaped pleas- 
ure; he has sown to the flesh, and of the flesh 
he shall reap corruption. That is in his case 
the ruin of the soul. Itis an awful thing to 
see a soul in ruins; like a temple which once 
was fair and noble, but now lies overthrown, 
matted with ivy, weeds, and tangled briars, 
among which things noisome crawl and live. 
He shall reap the harvest of disappointment— 
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the harvest_of bitter, useless remorse. The 
crime of sense is avenged by sense, which wears 
by time. He shall have the worm that gnaws, 
and the fire that is not quenched. He shall 
reap the fruit of long-indulged desires, which 
have become tyrannous at last, and constitute 
him his own tormentor. His harvest is a soul 
in flames and‘a tongue that no drop can cool. 
Passions that burn, and appetites that crave, 
when the power of enjoyment has gone. He 
has sowed to the flesh. ‘God is not mocked.” 
The man reaps. 

There is a less gross way of sowing to the 
flesh. There are men of sagacity and judg- 
ment in the affairs of this life, whose penetra- 
tion is almost intuitive in all things where the 
step in question involvés success or failure here. 
"There are those who are called in the parab| 


the children of the world, wise in their genera-’ 


tion. They moralize and speculate about eter- 
nity, but do not plan for it. There is no seed 
sown for an invisible harvest. If they think 
they have sown for such a harvest, they might 
test themselves by the question, what they 
would lose if there were to be no eternity. For 
the children of God, so far as earth is concerned, 
‘Cif in this life only we have hope in Christ, 
then are they of all men most miserable.” But 
they—these sagacious, prudent men of this 
world—they have their reward. What have they 
ventured, given up, sacrificed, which is all lost 
forever, if this world be all? What have they 
buried like seed in the ground, lost forever, if 
there be no eternity? 

Now we do not say these men are absolutely 
wicked. We distinguish between their sowing 
to the flesh, and the sowing of these profligates 
last spoken of. All we say is, there is “ corrup- 
tion” written on their harvest. It was for 
earth ; and with earth it perishes. It may be 
the labor of the statesman, planning like the 
Roman of old, the government and order of the 
kingdoms of the earth; or that of the astrono- 
mer, weighing suns, prescribing rules of return 
to comets, and dealing with things above earth 
in space, but unspiritual still; or that of the 
son of a humbler laboriousness, whose work is 
merely to provide for a family; or, lastly, the 
narrower range of the man of pleasure, whose 
chief care is where he shall spend the next 
season, in what metropolis, or which watering- 
place, or how best wo the next entertain- 
ment. Objects more or less harmless all. But 
they end. The pyramid crumbles-into dust at 
last. The mighty empire of the eternal city 
breaks into fragments which disappear. The 
sowers for earth have their harvest here; suc- 
cess in their schemes, quiet intellectual enjoy- 
“ment, exemption from pain and loss, the fruits 
of worldly-wise sagacity. And that is all. 
“When the breath goes forth, they return to 
their dust and all their thoughts perish.” The 


grave is not to them the gate of ise, but 
simply the impressive mockery which the hand 
of death writes upon the body for which they 
lived, and with which all is gone. They reap 
corruption, for all they have toiled for decays. 

. . . « “He that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.” 

What is meant by sowing to the Spirit here 
is plain. “ Let us not be weary in well-doing,” 
says the apostle directly after: “for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.” Well- 
doing ; not faith, but works of goodness, were 
the sowing that he spoke of. 

There is proclaimed here the rewardableness 
of works. So in many other passages; 
“ Abounding in the work of the Lord, for as 
much as you know that your labor is not in vain 
in the Lord.”—“ Laying up a good foundation 
for the time to come,” was the reason alleged 
for charging rich men to be willing to give, and 
so all through. There is an irreversible prin- 
ciple. The amount of harvest is proportioned 
to the seed sown exactly. There are degrees of 
glory. The man who gives out of his abund- 
ance has one blessing. She who gives the 
mite, all she had, even all her living, has another, 
quite different. The rectitude of this principle, 
and what it is, will be plainer from the follow- 
ing considerations :— 

First, the harvest is Life Eternal. But Eter- 
nal Life here does not simply mean a life that 
lasts forever. That is the destiny of the Soul; 
all Souls, bad as well as good. But the bad do 
not enter into this “ Eternal Life.” It is not 
simply the duration, but the quality of the life, 
which constitutes its character of Eternal. A 
Spirit may live forever, yet not enter into this. 
And a man may live but for five minutes the 
life of Divine Benevolence, or desire for per- 
fectness ; in those five minutes he has entered 
into the life which is Eternal, never fluctuates, 
but is the same unalterably forever, in the Life 
of God. This is the reward. 

Second, the reward is not arbitrary, but 
natural. God’s rewards and God’s punishments 
are all natural. Distinguish between arbitrary 
and natural. Death is an arbitrary punishment 
for forgery; it might be changed for transpor- 
tation. It is not naturally connected. It de- 
pends upon the will of the law-maker. But 
trembling nerves are the direct and the natural 
results of intemperance. They are, in the or- 
der of nature, the results of wrong-doing. The 
man reaps what he has sown. Similarly in re- 
wards. If God gave riches in return for hum- 
bleness, that would be an arbitrary connection. 
He did give such a reward to Solomon. But 
when He gives Life Eternal, meaning by Life 
Eternal, not duration of existence, but heavenly 
quality of existence, as explained already, it is 
all natural. The seed sown in the ground con- 
tains in itself the future harvest. The harvest 
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is but the — of life in the seed. A holy 
act strengthens the inward holiness. It isa 
seed of life growing into more life. ‘“ What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he reap.” He 
that sows much thereby becomes more con- 
formed to God than he was before, in heart 
and spirit. That is his reward and harvest. 
And just as among the apostles there was one 
whose spirit, attuned to love, made him emphati- 
qlly the disciple whom Jesus loved, so shall/be 
some who, by previous discipline of the Holy 
Ghost, shall have more of His mind, and un- 
derstand more of His love, and drink deeper of 
His joy, than others—they that have sowed 
bountifully. 

Every act done in Christ receives its exact 

. and appropriate reward. They that are meek 
shall inherit the earth. They that are pure 
shall see God. They that suffer shall reign 
with Him. They that turn many to righteous- 
ness shall shine as the stars forever, They 
that receive a righteous man in the name of a 
righteous man—that is, because he is a righteous 
man—shall receive a righteous man’s reward. 
Even the cup of cold water, given in the name 
of Christ, shall not lose its reward. 

It will be, therefore, seen at once, Reward is 
not the result of merit. It is, in the order of 
grace, the natural consequence of well-doing. 
It is life’ becoming more life. It is the soul 
developing itself. It is the Holy Spirit of 
God in man, making itself more felt, and ming- 







LETTER ADDRESSED BY BENJAMIN BATES TO A 
MEMBER OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
(Continued from page 518.) 

The friendly manneg in which we discussed 
together the principles of our memorial, (now 
before the legislature) induces me to hope, that 
a few additional observations will receive a can- 
did and impartial consideration. 

It would be useless, I apprehend, in introdu- 
cing the subject, to enter into any minute in- 
quiry respecting the nature and extent of the 
rights of men in society ;. or to examine any of 
the various theories of government, to find in 
how many ways these rights have been abused. 
The American people understand this subject. 
They did not, in establishing the empire of lib- 
erty on the Sasis of equal laws, look to the pit- # 

ce of privilege which had, in different ages, 
been extorted from bigotry, or wrung from the 
grasp of power. No: they were men, and con- 
scious of their rights; they were brethren, and 
saw that their rights were equal. To preserve 
them they did not set up human beings like 
themselves, with crowns and mitres on their 
heads,and commit to their ambition, cupidity and 
caprice, for safe-keeping and distribution, those 
sacred immunities with which their Creator 
had endowed them,—which he had made co-ex- 
istent with mind itself—inherent and unalien- 
able. It was to preserve to themselves these 
inestimable blessings, to transmit them to their 
children, to guard them forever from usu 


ling more and more with his soul, felt more|tion, that, viewing the whole ground of policy 
consciously, with an ever-increasing heaven. | with a discriminating eye, they declared irrevo- 
You reap what you sow; not something else,|cably, that conscience belongs to God, and civil 
but that. An act of love makes the soul more| government to the people. On this principle 
loving. A deed of humbleness deepens humble-|their whole political structure is erécted: 
ness. The thing reaped is the very thing sown, | hence the law emanates, and every power in the 
multiplied a hundred fold. You have sown a}government is bound by its valliiaiie: So it 
seed of life—you reap life. stands upon paper; but how does it operate in 
practice? Is the liberty of conscience indeed 
preserved inviolate? Do the laws —— no 
other restraints on religious freedom, than are 
sufficient to preserve the peace and order of so- 
ciety? Are none of the honest and inoffensive 
inhabitants of this commonwealth taxed, fined, 
or harassed, in their persons or property, on 
The wish that we were other than we are; account of their religious tenets? These are 
The sick regrets ; the yearnings numberless ; questions which the patriot and statesman may 
The thought, “this might have been,” so apt to| ponder, but the answer is obvious and undenia- 
— ‘ ble. The liberty of conscience is abridged ;° the 

On the reluctant soul ; even past despair. ‘ . 
Past sin itself, all, all is gual to fair, F laws do impose other restraints than those Naan 
Aye! to a scheme of ordered happiness, templated by the Act, “establishing religious 
80 soon as we love God, or rather know freedom ;”—and a number of peaceable and 
That God loves us! Accepting the great pledge, | useful citizens are exposed to fines and penal- 
ae a aeiioeee nein eit ties, on account of their religious principles. 
While varying troubles orm ond aves oo, How = this infraction of natural and constitu. 
Safe in a Father’s arms we smile as infants do. tional right to be accounted for? Tt will not 
be said, that either these people or their princi- 
To be like unto Him, who left us ‘an exam-|ples were unknown, when the declaration of 
ple that we should follow his steps,’ is the per-|rights was made, and the form of government 
fection of Christian practice. established. It will not be pretended, that they 





SONNET. 
BY CHAUNCEY HARE TOWNSHEND. 





“ All things work together for good to them that love 
God.” —Rom. viii, 28. 


Oh! what a load of struggle and distress 
Falls off before the cross! The feverish care, 
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were excluded from the common privileges of 
citizens, and the common rights of humanity. 
No: but it is said that the government must be 
defended ; and they are therefore enrolled for the 
et ane of learning the use of the firelock and 
yonet, and for acquiring the art of inflicting 
death with the greatest expedition and effect ; 
men, whose religion is a system of universal be- 
nevolence ; who believe that God Almighty for- 
bids animosity, revenge and violence ; and who 
are assured, that disobedience to his commands 
involves dreadful and eternal consequences. 

This society maintains, with the framers of 
our constitution, and in conformity with the re- 
peatedly declared sense of the American people, 
that government has no right to bring the laws 
of God and man into competition ; and that 
there exists no authority in any department 
thereof, to cancel, abridge, restrain, or modify 
the liberty of conscience. When this declara- 
tion was solemnly made the last time by the 
people of this State, and reciprocated by the 
whole union, the Society of Friends were ex- 
empt, by law, as well as by their constitutional 
privileges, both from militia duty and personal 
Services in war. Did not the law which after- 
wards subjected them, under heavy penalties, 
to all the requisitions of the militia system, 
“abridge” this liberty of conscience, which had 
been thus solemnly guaranteed? and if it did, 


ought not an evidence of the fact, and an ap- 
peal to the justice of the country, to be suffi- 


cient to restore them to their rights? The fact 
ts undeyiable ; the appeal is made, and its suc- 
cess, perhaps, ought not to bedoubted. But in 
the mean time the subject is variously can- 
vassed, and many objections and difficulties are 
thrown in the way. We have referred in our 
Memoriul to the rights of conscience, as a nat- 
ural and constitutional privilege; but we are 
told that the liberty of conscience is an ab- 
stract principle, and as such is not to be relied 
on in particular cases. What is an abstract 
principle? Is it some remote uninteresting 
truth, which may be indifferently remembered 
or forgotten? Or is it some proposition to 
which the understanding assents, but which is 
still to be tested by experience ? 

Now, it cannot be supposed that the men se- 
lected by the people to mark out the bounda- 
ries of the laws, and to fix the limits of power 
in a great, free, and enlightened nation, would 
80 insignificantly employ their time, and abuse 
their trust, as to set down, asa declaration of 
rights, any random propositions that might 
chance to occur to their recollection as true. 
The fathers of American liberty did not at- 
tract to themselves the gratitude of their coun- 
try, and the admiration of the world, by wri- 
ting merely what was true, but for selecting the 
very truths they meant to establish—for drawing 
an insuperable, unalterable line of separation 
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between those powers which a free people may 
confide in their government, and those inherent 
and inalienable rights which they retain to 
themselves. It was expressly for the preserva- 
tion of these rights, that the constitution was 
formed. Its barriers were laid strong amd deep 
around them ; and whenever they are broken 
down, tyranny and oppression will resume their 
course. Nor can it be thought that this liberty 
of conscience was introduced as a new or us- 
tried principle. The statesmen of our country 
were not such novices in the subjects of law 
and government, or so unacquainted with hu- 
man nature, as to suppose that the rights of 
conscience had never been tested. Nor would 
they, if such had been their opinion, expose 
the nation to difficulties and danger by a novel 
and presumptuous experiment. No: these men 
understood their subject. Its nature, its -his- 
tory, and its importance, were familiar to their 
minds. They knew how readily the pride of 
opinion, and the possession of power, combine 
to produce intolerance. They knew that a de- 
nial of these rights constitutes the worst spe- 
cies of tyranny. - Nations have groaned for ages 
under its influences, and to preserve this coun- 
try from a similar fate they held forth the rights 
of conscience—not as an abstract metaphysical 
notion, but as a living, indestructible privilege, 
of which no law should ever deprive a citizen. 
But why was it necessary to guns these 
rights with such anxious solicitude? Why en- 
shrine them in the constitution, and protect 
them with such jealous care from the powers of 
the legislature? Is not the government derived 
from the people? Is it not administered by 
their agents, and solely for their benefit? and 
cannot the people be trusted with the guardian- 
ship-of their own privileges? The answer is 
plain—a government of the people is necessa- 
rily a government of the majority ; but the ma- 
jority, if they are not bound by constitutional 
restraints, may, in securing their own rights, 
overlook or violate the rights of others. But 
would it not be mockery to tell the minority, 
under these circumstances, that they ought not 
to complain—that their country is a free repub- 
lic, and themselves integral parts of the sove- 
reign authority? Would they not be sensible, 
that their rights and liberties depended on the 
will, and lay at the mercy of individuals; and 
that however many or few those individuals 
might be, and under whatever forms their pro- 
ceedings might be conducted, an arbitrary gov- 
ernment is still despotism, and the subjects of 
it are slaves? Hence the necessity of constitu- 
tional restraints: and when these are properly 
established ; when government simply occupies 
the ground on which it is placed, and exercises 
only the powers which have been submitted to 
its direction, the decisions of the majority be- 
come the legitimate rules of action, and every 
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member of the community (whatever may be 
his opinion of their wisdom or expedience) is 
bound to obey them. This is presumed to be 
the true definition ofa free government. But of 
what avail, under any form of government, is 
the attempt to enslave the mind? As soon 
would the academy devise means to arrest or 
control the revolutions of the solar system, as 
the legislature of any country find laws that 
would bind the free spirit of man. How long 
has tyranny tortured its invention, and varied 
the apparatus for discovering this grand desid- 
eratum! Creeds, tests, and anathemas have 
been tried. Stripes, fetters and dungeons have 
done their best. Racks, flames and gibbets 
have exhausted all their powers, and all have 
ended in miserable disappointment. And is it 
not difficult to conceive how the notion ever 
came to be entertained on this side of the At- 
lantic that the thing is still practicable? The 
genius of our country did not borrow even the 
mildest feature of such a system; and it is cer- 
tainly not congenial with our habits of thinking 
to suppose that the mind may be fettered by 
putting a chain on the leg, or that a man’s 

eart can be divested of its convictions by a 
warrant to take his cattle. 

But admitting that the liberty of conscience 
is both a natural and constitutional right, and 
that it is physically impossible to control the 
free agency of the mind, still it is contended, 
an expedient may be found which shall protect 
those rights from violation, and at the same 


. time satisfy the law, which would otherwise in- 


fringe them. 

Thus, if the legislature enjoin the perform- 
ance of certain duties, on which it is supposed 
the very existence of government depends, and 
those duties happen to interfere with the con- 
stitutional rights of any individual, let that in- 
dividual pay an equivalent, and be excused. If 
it be a military service, for instance, and his 
religious principles forbid him to fight, let him 
pay a tax for the support of schools, and make 
the tax equal to the military service. The ar- 
gument fairly stated stands thus: The legisla- 
ture shall not restrain the free exercise of con- 
science, but they may levy a fine or tax upon the 
advantages derived from the exemption. 

Have I any objection to the support of 
schools? Far from it. I should rejoice to see 
knowledge and virtue diffused among the lower 
classes of society. I would cheerfully pay an 
equal tax for the purpose, and might even be 
be disposed to encourage it by a voluntary con- 
tribution. But when I pay a partial taxc—a 
fine, I am neither discharging the common du- 
ties of a citizen, nor doing an act of benevo- 
lence: I am paying what is considered by the 
government as a debt; and for what considera- 
tion? plainly, for being allowed to enjoy the 
liberty of conscience. But I do not derive the 


liberty of conscience from the governments I 
hold it by a tenure antecedent to the institu- 
tions of civil society. It was secured to me in 
the social compact, and was never submitted to 
the legislature at all; they have, therefore, no 
such privileges to grant or withhold, at their 
pleasure, and certainly no pretence of right or 
authority to sell it for a price. It appears then, 
that this exclusive tax for the support of schools 
is a groundless and oppressive demand. - It is a 
muster-fine in disguise, and violates the very 
principle which it seemed to respect. 

But is it not unreasonable, it is asked, that 
our fellow-citizens who believe war to be allow- 
able and necessary, should be subjected to the 
hardships and privations incident to the train- 
ing and service, while we, under the protection » 
of our religious privileges enjoy complete ex- 
emption? We answer, no. If these citizens 
do believe that war is necessary for their de- 
fence ;—if they conceive it to be their duty and 
their interest to fight ;—if it accords with their 
religious principles to repel aggressions by the 
sword ;—if, in the full exercise of their privix 
leges, they give to the government authority 
command them in these services; this is them” 
own act, and they cannot complain of the conse- 
quences. 

But a man is not the judge of his neighbor's 
conscience; and if the powers they surrender 
for themselves, involve constitutional privileges, 
they are binding only on those who have con- 
sented to them. 

May I inquire what it is that constitutes the 
obligation to fight for one’s country? I mean 
to apply the question toa free people; for under 
a despotism, the will of the master is the obli- 
gation of the slave. What is it, then, in a free 
country, that induces a man to go to war? Is 
it for the protection of his rights ? What rights 
has he to protect, whose most essential privi- 
leges are already wrested from him? Or is it 
the interest which every individual feels in pre- 
serving his property, his home, his children, 
his friends? Have not all some interesting at- 
tachments? Have not all some endearing ob- 
jects that cling about the heart? And is not 
the aggregate of these their country? Every 
man, therefore, engaged by common consent In 
a defensive war, considers that he is fighting 
for himself and his domestic enjoyments. His 
home is identified with his country, and he is 
using those means which his own reason and 
conscience approve for its defence. We, too, 
have homes, and a little property, and children, 
and friends, whose welfare is dearer than life. 
We, too, connect them with our country, and 
for their preservation would make any sacrifice 
which our reason and conscience would approve. 
But these forbid us to fight. 

The being from whom we derive life and its 
enjoyments,—the God that judgeth in the 
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earth, has a right to prescribe to his creatures 
the conditions upon which his blessings shall 
be obtained. It is their duty to yield obedi- 
ence; and, in all events, to trust to his Divine 
providence for support and protection. Or, 
would it be better (as this might thwart our 
ambitious views, repress our pride, or interfere 
with our own plans of safety or success) to have 
a system of our own, adapted to what we con- 
ceive to be the true state of the world and its 
moral government,—and take our defence into 
our own hands? This appears to have been 
the prevailing opinion; and what is the conse- 
quence? The earth is filled with violence. 
Almost every nation is either preparing for war, 
or engaged in actual hostilities; and every man 
is required to cherish in himself those disposi- 
tions, and to acquire those habits of dexterity 
and skill which shall render him an efficient 
and powerful instrument of death in the hands 
of others. An army cannot deliberate—the 
soldier cannot reflect—he is no longer to con- 
sider himself as a free agent,—as an intelligent 
and reasonable being, acting under the law of 
ience, with an awful responsibility to his 

: but on subjects involving life and death 

and a future judgment, he is simply required to 
obey his orders, and leave the question of 
right and wrong,—the termination of his ex- 
istence here, and his hopes of happiness hereaf- 
ter, to be tested by the policy of his govern- 
ment, or the opinion of his commanding officer. 
And yet war is neither necessary, nor gene- 
rally successful in obtaining justice, or support- 
ing truth. Power and justice are inseparable 
concomitants only in the Deity: the existence 
and prevalence of war mark the depravity of 
man, and his tremendous capacity for doing 
evil. What does it avail the human race that 
the tide of conquest and devastation has rolled 
from east to west, or from west to east,—and 
that thousands and millions of our fellow crea- 


* tures have been cut off in the midst of their 


days, and sent burning with fury and panting 
for revenge, into the presence of a just God, to 
receive their eternal destination? Why should 
I recount the horrors and miseries that follow 
in the train of war, and triumph in its ravages? 
Who has not reflected on the subject ? and who 
does not deplore the wretched state of human 
nature, whether in producing, or in suffering 
these disgraceful calamities ? 

And is there no redress? Does there exist 
no power on earth or in heaven to arrest them ? 
Yes, my friend, there is; it were impious to say 
there is not. There is, in the religion taught 
by Jesus Christ, a power which is able to recon- 
cile us to God, and to one another. It can di- 
vest the heart that receives it of its propensi- 
ties to wrongs and violence, and implant in 
their place the disposition to suffer wrongs and 
and violence for itssake. Thousands of living 
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witnesses bear testimony to this Divine princi- 
ple;—thousands who would suffer any priva- 
tion or punishment, rather than impede, by 
their example, its influence ‘and increase. 
And ought it not to console the friend of his 
country and of his species, to see its growth, 
and to be assured by indubitable evidence, that 
it is possible to return good for evil,—to love 
even our very enemies,—and for man, in all 
situations, to be the friend of man? 
I am, with much respect, thy friend, 


BENJAMIN BATES. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 1, 1862. 


THE season approaches when the drafts upon 
the benevolence of those blessed with the means 
of comfortable subsistence, will be increased by 
the rigors of our northern winters. The poor 
we have, indeed, always with us, but during the 
genial summer, when all that is necessary to 
support life seems within the reach of the in- 
dustrious, however poor, we have few cases of 
pressing want presented to view ; it is when the 
chill blast of winter necessitates better shelter, 
warm clothing and costly fuel, that the claims 
of the poor become too pressing to be ignored. 


In the cities, where: as if by necessity we are . 


compelled to organize our charities, private 
alms-giving comes to be a great evil, frequently 
offering a premium to pauperism, and placing 
it in the power of the unworthy to absorb the 
means so greatly needed by the deserving poor. 
This systematizing of charity is, however, ra- 
ther destructive to those finer sympathies of our 
nature, which contact with suffering and want 
are so well calculated to call forth. We give 
of our abundance without any personal sacri- 
fice, as a matter of course; the support of the 
poor comes to be regarded by many as a part of 
their necessary expenses, or perhaps as a means 
of keeping up their reputation, or giving them 
a standing in the community. We have sym- 
pathies implanted in our nature which would 
lead us, if not suppressed, to seek out objects 
of compassion, and administer to them accord- 
ing to our capacities, It has been said that the 
love of others is as natural as self love, but how 
often does this love of others remain latent in 
our nature while self becomes the centre around 
which our life revolves. We have often 
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thought that although the city undoubtedly 
displays greater evidences of misery, often the 
result of crime, sometimes flowing rather from 
ignorance and the overcrowding of men to- 
gether, yet the country, with its comparatively 
sparse population, and the facility of becoming 
personally acquainted with all the objects of 
charity within reach, affords a better school for 
the sympathies and benevolence of the well dis- 
posed. Let all cultivate these kindly feelings, 
and remember that the blessing descends upon 
the giver more than on the receiver. It is, in- 
deed, to be numbered as one of the greatest 
advantages of a competence, that it enables its 
possessor to enjoy the luxury of doing good. 
Let us not grow covetous as a bountiful Provi- 
dence blesses our industry and enterprise, but 
keep constantly on the watch, that as good 
stewards we may share all that we have with 
those who, in the unequal distribution of this 
world’s goods, are doomed to poverty and want. 


Marriep, on the 15th inst., according to the order 
of the religious Society of Friends, T. Burtine Hutt, 
to Mary, daughter of Isaac F. and Elizabeth S. 
Dixon all of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Harford 
county, Md. 


—— ee 


Diep, at the residence of Aaron Borton, near 
Mullica Hill, N. Y., 12th of 9th month, 1862, Mary 
Ayn Fiircrart, in her 85th year, her remains were 
ee in Friends’ burial, ground at Woodstown on 

e 14th. 


ae eg 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS ON PAST AND PASSING EVENTS. 


It is a noticeable feature in the history ot our 
Society that whatever religious privileges we 
enjoy have been obtained through the medium 
of self-suffering ; and not through the instru- 
mentality of suffering inflicted upon others by 
us, or by others for us. It has been through 
the medium of suffering that we have obtained 
immunity from military exactions. The Leg- 
islatures of several States have exempted 
“Friends” from the operation of the drafting 
law. This exemption, I suppose, could have 
been obtained only upon the supposition that 
we could not, either directly or indirectly, en- 
gage in war. Intelligent members of the Legis- 
latures of our own, and other States, wherever 
Friends are somewhat numerous, are well aware 
that we cannot train even in times of peace ; 
and that formerly, when militia laws were more 
rigidly enforced, the imprisonment of our mem- 
ers was a frequent occurrence. 

About the year 1760, during what is called 


the Canada war, while the then colonies were 
under the dominion of the mother-country, 
Friends were subjected to draft, and for non- 
compliance suffered severely in their pecuniary 
circumstances. Some few complied by personal 
service, or by substitution; but in every in- 
stance, as far as appears, such were treated with 
as offenders against the discipline of our Society, 
and unless they made satisfactory acknowledg- 
ment were disowned. During the war of the 
revolution a considerable, number of members, 
especially in Pennsylvania, became implicated 
in that contest, and as far as can be ascertained 
by historical references were uniformly sepa- 
rated from the Society. 

Members of the Legislature, and also officers 
of the government, both civil and military, un- 
derstand that we cannot bear arms, and that to 
do so is an offence for which our members must 
be disowned if persisted in. One of the most 
effective memorials, presented to the Legisla- 
ture of New York some years ago, for the ex- 
emption of Friends, was signed exclusively by 
the militia officers of the State. 

And indeed were it not for the belief on 
part of our law-makers, that “ Friends” co 
not conscientously bear arms, nor consistentl 
hire others to do so, no legal exemption would 
probably have been granted tous. And therefore 
it is a fair inference, that if any of our mem-« 
bers should by pecuniary contributions encour- 
age others to bear arms, they are doing what 
intelligent members of the Legislature know to 
be inconsistent with our religious profession. 

Had our State Legislatures believed that we 
were opposed to personal service only, and that 
we had no scruples against employing or en- 
couraging others, it appears improbable that we 
should have been favored by Legislative enact- 
ments as we have been. For if the Legislature 
supposed that we could evade or satisfy our re- 
ligious scruples by offering pecuniary induce- 
ments for others to bear arms, it would bea 
sufficient reason why they should not grant us 
any immunity atall. If the Legislature should 
perceive that Friends, as a Society, are willing 
to tolerate their members in encouraging others 
to bear arms, then the Legislature could also 
readily perceive that every drafted Quaker 
would be as certainly an effective soldier by 
substitution as though he were not a Quaker. 

It is not a necessary consequence that viola- 
tions of our discipline against bearing arms 
should be immediately followed by disciplinary 
procedure. In relation to the affairs of human 
life, there are times and seasons more appropriate 
than others to accomplish desirable — 
and the recognised purpose of our discipline is 
to convince an erring brother that 
“missed his way.” 

It is consonant with the spirit of our disci- 
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their disownment, have an opportunity, calmly 
and deliberately, to reflect upon their course of 
conduct. The excitements of a camp and battle- 
field may not afford such an opportunity. Peter 
Yarnall, the son of an eminent minister, served 
several years in the war of the Revolution, but 
subsequently became convinced that he had 
“missed his way,” and continuing faithful, be- 
came a valuable standard bearer in Society. 
But our Society did not lower its standard in 
condescension to the sypposed emergency of the 
times. All that could not be convinced that 
they had “ missed their way” were eventually 
disowned. 

Although many were disowned at that time, 
the great body of the Society were exemplary 
in this respect. And indeed during no period 
of our Society’s existence have our peace prin- 
ciples been more faithfully exemplified than 
during the era alluded to. The sufferings and 
bereavements experienced during that contest, 
no doubt induced many who were not members, 
to consider more attentively the question of the 
Christian legality of war. The attention of 
wauch was naturally turned towards the Society 
Piven: and it is a noticeable fact that the 

umerical increase of the Society at that time 
was very great. An English minister, who 
visited this country about the year 1790, says 
he was informed that Friends in this country 
had nearly doubled during the six preceding 
years. 

That the calamitous incidents of that conflict 
on the one hand, and the faithful support of our 
testimony against war on the other, contributed 
to this increase is quite probable. But if 
Friends of that day had faltered in this right- 
eous testimony, this result would probably not 
have taken place. The period of the war of 
1812, in some localities at least, was character- 
ised by an unusual increase of members. And 
if Friends at the present time faithfully bear 
our testimony in favor of the pacific character of 
the Christian religion, as professed almost ex- 
clusively by us, we have reason to believe that 
the sufferings of the present terrible conflict 
will induce many to reflect more attentively 
than they have hitherto done upon this dis- 
tinguishing trait in our religious profession. 

There is one feature connected with the sub- 
ject under consideration which has had no 
parallel, that I am aware of, in the history of 
our Society: that of some of our members, 
though comparatively a small number, offering 
pecuniary inducements to others to do what our 
discipline teaches is wrong for ourselves to do. 
The impropriety of this procedure is too obvious 
to need illustration. If we have no scruples 
against encouraging others to bear arms, the 
inference is reasonable that we have none 
against doing so ourselves, 

If a considerable number of our members 


should thus act, and Society should tolerate 
their procedure, the Legislature might discover 
a political expediency in so modifying the. pre- 
sent statutory exemption, as to subject the 
whole Society to military enactions. 

Those who have thus been unhappily misled, 
probably plead the alleged emergency of the 
occasion. I trust it is with feelings of kind- 
ness I enquire, do not such need the counsel 
and advice of solid and judicious Friends? If 
counsel and advice is not extended, it will 
naturally be construed by them as a tacit ap- 
proval of their course. Although what is past 
cannot be recalled, still the labor of concerned 
and judicious Friends may assist some to dis- 
cover that they have “ missed: their way,” and 
a heartfelt discovery of having erred is an im- 
portant step in the path of improvement. 


G. F 
Matenauck, L. I., 10th mo. 16th, 1862. 


“THE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 523.) 


To what does Moses refer in Deuteronomy xi, 
10? For the land whither thou goest in to 
possess it is not as the land of Egypt from 
whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy foot as a garden 
of herbs. 

The reference, perhaps, is to the manner of 
conducting the water about from plant to plant, 
and from furrow to furrow, in irrigating a gar- 
den of herbs. I have often watched the gar 
dener at this fatiguing and unhealthy work. 
When one place is sufficiently saturated, he 
pushes aside the sandy soil between it and the 
next furrow with his foot, and thus continues 
to do until all are watered. He is thus knee- 
deep in mud, and many are the diseases gener- 
ated by this slavish work. 

Or the reference may be to certain kinds of 
hydraulic machines which are turned by the feet. 
I have seen small water-wheels, on the plain of 
Acre and elsewhere, which were thus worked, 
and it appeared to me to be very tedious and 
toilsome, and, if the whole country had to be 
irrigated by such a process, it would require @ 


nation of slaves like the Hebrews, and task- © 


masters like the Egyptians to make it succeed. 
Whatever may have been the meaning of Moses, 
the Hebrews, no doubt, had learned: by bitter 
experience what it was to water with the foot, 
and this would add great force to the allusion, 
and render doubly precious the goodly land 
which drank of the rain of heaven, and required 
no such drudgery to make it fruitful. 

The fruits of Jaffa are the same as those of 
Sidon, but with certain variations in their char- 
acter. Sidon has the best bananas, Jaffa fur- 
nishes the best pomegranates. The oranges of 
Sidon are more juicy and of a richer flavor than 
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those of Jaffa; but the latter hang #& the trees| where the tanneries now are located, and mogg: 


much later, and will bear to be shipped to dis- 
tant regions. They are therefore more valuable 
to the producer. It is here only that’ you see 
in perfection fragrant blossoms encircling golden 
fruit. In March and April these Jaffa gardens 
are indeed enchanting. The air is overloaded 
with the mingled spicery of orange, lemon, 
apple, apricot, quince, plum, and china trees in 
rece. The people then frequent the groves, 
siton mats beneath their grateful shade, sip 
coffee, smoke the argela, sing, converse, or sleep, 
as best suits their individual idiosyncrasies, till 
evening, when they slowly return to their homes 
in the city. To us of the restless West, this 
way of making kaif soon wearies by its slumb- 
erous monotony, but it is elysium to the Arabs. 

Are these orchards remunerative in a pecu- 
niary point of view? 

Iam informed that they yield ten per cent. 
on the capital invested, clear of all expense. 
Our friend Murad tells me that a biarah (the 
technical name of a watered garden) which 
costs 100,000 piastres will produce annually 
15,000 ; but 5000 of this must be expended in 
irrigation, plowing, planting, and manuring. 
This allows the proprietor 10,000 piastres, which 
is a very fair percentage on capital invested in 
agricultural pursuits. 

I have been strolling along the streets, or 
rather street of Jaffa, for there seems to be but 
one, and a more crowded thoroughfare I never 
saw. I had to force my way through the mot- 
ley crowd of busy citizens, wild Arabs, foreign 
pilgrims, camels, mules, horses, and donkeys. 
Then what a strange rabble outside the gate, 
noisy, quarrelsome, ragged, and filthy! Many 
are blind, or at least have some painful defect 
about their eyes, and some are leprous. The 
peasants hereabout must be very poor, to judge 
by their rags and squalid appearance. I was re- 
minded of Dorcas and the widows around Peter 
exhibiting the coats and garments which that 
benevolent lady had made, and I devoutly hoped 
she might be raised again, at least in spirit, for 
there is need of a dozen Dorcas societies in 
Jaffa at the present time. 

Did you find her house? No! Well, our 
consul discovered her grave in one of his gar- 
dens, and gave it tothe Armenian convent of 
Jerusalem. I examined the sarcophagus in its 
original bed, and there was this negative evi- 
dence in favor of Tabitha that there was no coun- 
ter claim whatever. If not Tabitha’s, whose 
tomb was it, pray? 

Though not so fortunate as you, I was taken 
to the home where Simon the tanner resided. 
It is certainly by the sea-side, and that is some- 
thing, but then so is all Jaffa. A stout earth- 
quake might shake half of it into the sea. 

« If Simon lived near his business, his house 
was probably on the shore svwth of the city, 


likely were in Peter's day. These manefacturing 
establishments are generally removed to a dis- 
tance beyond the walls, and with good reason, 
for they are extremely offensive, as well as pre- 
judicial to health. But there is no reason t 
suppose that Simon’s dwelling-house was near 
his tannery, and it may have,occupied the 
identical site now assigned to it. 

I have been out on the shore again, examin- 
ing a native manufactory of pottery, and was 
delighted to find the whole Biblical apparatus 
complete, and in full operation. There was the 
potter sitting at his “‘ frame,” and turning the 
“wheel” with his foot. He had a heap of the 
prepared clay near him, and a pan of water by 
his side. . Taking a lump in his hand, he placed 
it on the top of the wheel (which revolves hori- 
zontally), and smoothed it into a low cone, like 
the upper end of a sugar-loaf; then thrusting 
his thumb into the top of it, he opened a hole 
down through the centre, and this he constantly 
widened by pressing the edges of the revolving 
cone between his hands. As it enlarged and 
became thinner, he gave it whatever shape hy 
pleased with the utmost ease and expeditionyy 
This, I suppose, is the exact point of those 
Biblical comparisons between the human and 
the Divine Potter: O house of Israel, can not 
I do with you as this potter? saith the Lord. 
Behold, as the clay is in the potter’s hand, so 
are ye in my hand, saith the Lord.* And the 
same idea is found in many other passages. 
When Jeremiah was watching the potter, the 
vessel was marred in his hand, and so he made 
it again another vessel as seemed good to the 
potter to make it.t I had to wait a long time 
for that, but it happened at last. From some 
defect in the clay, or because he had taken too 
little, the potter suddenly changed his mind, 
crushed his growing jar instantly intoa shapeless 
mass of mud, and beginning anew, fashioned it 
into a totally different vessel. This idea Paul has 
expounded, and employed in the ninth chapter 
of the Romans, to soften some of those thin 
which Peter says are hard to be understood: 
Shall the thing formed say to him» that formed 
it, Why hast thou made me thus? Has not 
the potter power over the same lump to make 
one vessel to honor and another to dishonor? 
Certainly he has, and I saw him do it, but I did 
not see thereby much farther into the great 
mystery which the apostle was illustrating. 
That, I fear, will ever remain among the “ hard 
things” which the unlearned and unstable will 
wrest unto their own destruction.§ 

It is evident, from numerous expressions in 
the Bible, that the potter’s vessel was the syn- 
onym of utter fragility; and to say that the 


+ Jer. xviii. 4, 
@ 2 Pet. iii. 16. 


* Jer. xviii. 6. 
} Rom. ix. 20. 21. 
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aed should be broken to pieces as a potter's And'stdfped in the woods to gather flowers, 


] Wallto threaten the most ruinous destruc- 

tion. In this day of glass and other fragile 
fabrics, and of strong stone pottery, we should 
hardly have adopted this language. 
Perhaps not; but for this country it is still 
as appropriate and forcible as ever. Arab jars 
are so thin aud frail that they are literally 
‘dashed to shivers” by the slightest stroke. 
Water-jars are often broken by merely putting 
them down upon the floor, and nothing is more 
common than for the servant to return from the 
fountain empty-handed, having had all his jars 
smashed to atoms by some irregular behaviour 
of his donkey. 

To what does Isaiah refer in the 14th verse 
of the 30th chapter, where he says, He shall 
break it as the breaking of the potter’s vessel 
that is broken in pieces. He shall not spare; 
so that there shall not be found in the bursting 
gof-it a sherd to take fire from the hearth, or to 
take water withal out of the pit? 

Your inquiry refers, I suppose, to the sherd 
to take fire from the hearth, or to take water out 
on “me This last you must have seen many 
times during our rambles. It is very common 
to find at the spring or the “ pit” pieces of bro- 
ken jars, to be used as ladles, either to drink 
from or to fill with; and bits of fractured jars 
are preserved for this purpose. But the de- 
struction mentioned by Isaiah was to be so 
complete that there would not be a piece left 
large enough for that. The other allusion in 
this passage you may not have noticed, but I 
have a hundred times and more. Take your 
stand near any of the public ovens in Sidon (or 
here in Jaffa, I presume) in the evening, and 
you will see the children of the poor coming 
with “sherds” of pottery in their hands, into 
which the baker pours a small quantity of hot 

embers and a few coals with which to warm up 
their evening meal. Isaiah’s vessels, however, 
were to be broken into such small bits that 
there would not be a sherd of sufficient size to 
carry away a few embers from the hearth. 
These comparisons are exceedingly expressive 
‘where the actions referred to are of constant 
occurrence, as they are in all our cities to this 


present day. 
(To be continued.) 





COMING HOME. 
BY PH@BE CARY. 


O brothers and sisters, growing old, 
Do you all remember yet 

That home, in the shade of the rustling trees, 
Where once our household met ? 


Do you know how we used to come from school 


Through the summer’s pleasant heat, 
- With the yellow fennel’s golden dust 
On our tired Jittle feet? ° 


And how, sometimes, in an idle mood, 
We loitered by the way, 










And in the fields to play ; 


Till, warned by the deepening shadow’s fall, 
That told of the coming night, 

We climbed to the top of the last, long bill, 
And saw our home in sight? 


And, brothers and sisters, older now 
Then she whose life is o’er, 
Do you think of the mother’s loving face 
hat looked from the open door? 


Alas! for the changing things of time ; 
That home in the dust is low; 

And that loving smile was hid from us, 
In the darkness, long ago! 


And we have come to life’s last hill, 
From which our weary eyes 

Can almost look on that home that shines 
Eternal in the skies. 


So, brothers and sisters, as we go, 
Still let us move as one, 


Always together keeping step, 
Till the march of life is done; 


For that mother who waited for us here, 
Wearing a smile so sweet, 

Now waits on the hills of Paradise 
For her children’s coming feet! 


———_—__-~ee- —___— 


NO HEART ALONE. 
“T have learned,” says the melancholy Pestalozzi, 


“that in this wide world no one heart is able or will- 
ing to help another.” 


Oh say not we through life must struggle, 
Must toil and mourn alone ; 

That no one human heart can answer 
The beatings of our own. 


The stars look down from the silent heaven 
Into the quiet stream, 

And see themsélves from its dewy depths 
In fresher beauty gleam. 


The sky with its pale or glowing hues, 
Ever painteth the wave below ; 

And the sea sends up its mist to form 
Bright clouds and the heavenly bow. 


-Thus does each of the other borrow 
A beauty not its own; 

And tells us that no thing in Nature, 
Is for itself alone, 


Alone, amid life’s griefs and perils, 
The stoutest soul may quail; 

Left to its own unaided efforts, 
The strongest arm may fail. 


And though all strength still comes from 
Heaven, 
All light from God above, 
Yet we may sometimes be His angels, 
The Apostles of His love. 


Then iet us learn to help each other, 
Hoping unto the end ; 

Who sees in every man a brother, 
Shall find in each a friend. 





Inquire often, but judge rarely, and thou wilt 
not often be mistaken.— Penn. 
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From the Scientific American, 
ANCIENT GLASS. 


In all works published on glass making, twen- 
ty years ago, the art of glass making is alleged 
to be of comparatively modern date. The dis- 
eoveries of Layard in Niniveh, however, have 
thrown a new light upon the subject, and 
have conclusively demonstrated the fact that 
the ancients six hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, were acquainted with the art of glass 
making, and with the magnifying glass. 

Two entire glass bowls, with fragments of 
others, found by Mr. Layard in one of the pal- 
aces of Nimroud, are supposed to be 2,600 years 
old, and are therefore the most ancient known 
specimens of transparent glass. These glass 
bowls were covered with pearly scales, the re- 
sult of long immuration, which, on being re- 
moved, left prismatic opal-like colors of great 
brilliancy, showing under different lights the 
most varied and beautiful tints. 

With the glass. bowls was discovered a rock 
crystal lens, with opposite, convex and plane 
faces. Its properties could scarcely have been 
unknown to the Assyrians, and we have conse- 
quently the earliest specimen of a magnifying 
and burning glass. It was buried beneath a 
heap of fragments of beautiful blue opaque 
glass, apparently the enamel of some object in 
ivory or wood which had perished. 

Of this lens Sir David Brewster observes, “ It 
is plano-convex, and of a slightly oval form, its 
length being one and six-tenths inches, and its 
breadth one and four-tenths. It is about nine- 
tenths of an inch thick, and a little thicker at 
one side than another. Its plane surface is 
‘pretty even, though ill polished and scratched. 
Its convex surface has not been ground, or pol- 
ished, on a spherical concave disk, but has been 
fashioned on a lapidary’s wheel or by some 
method equally rude. The convex side is tol- 
erably well polished, and though uneven from 
» the mode in which it has been ground, it gives 
a tolerably distinct focus at the distance of 4} 
inches from the plane side. There are about 
twelve cavities in the lensthat have been opened 
during the process of grinding it; these cavi- 
ties doubtless contained either naphtha, or the 
same fluid which is discovered in topaz, quartz 
and other minerals. As the lens does not show 
the polarized rays at great obliquities, its plane 
surface must be greatly inclined to the axis of 
the hexagonal prism of quartz from which it 
must have been taken. It is obvious from the 
Shape and rude cuttings of the lens, that it 
could not have been intended as an ornament; 
we are entitled, therefore, to consider it as in- 
tended to be used as a lens, either for magnify- 
ing, or for concentrating the rays of the sun, 
which it does, however, very imperfectly.” 

Sir David says further of this lens, that it is 
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as sound as it was many thousand 
when in the form of a crystal in q or rock 
crystal, which is pure silex, and other regular 
crystallized bodies. 

It has been remarked that there is perhapay * 

no material body that céases to exist with 
much grace and beauty as glass when it surren- 
ders itself to time and not to disease. In damp 
localities, where acids and alkalies prevail in 
the soil the glass rots, as it were, by a process 
which it is difficult tostudy. It may be broken 
between the fingers of an infant, and in this 
state we generally find in the middle of ita 
fragment of a thin fiber of the original glass, 
which has not yielded to the process of decay. 
In dry localities, where Roman, Greek and As- 
syrian glass has been found, the process of de- 
composition is exceedingly interesting, and its 
results singularly beautiful. 

At one or more points in the surface of glass 
the decomposition begins. It extends round 
that point ina spherical surface, so that the 
first film is a minute hemispherical one of ex- 
ceeding thinness. Film after film is formed in 
a similar manner, till perhaps twenty or thirty 
are crowded into the tenth of an inch. They 
now resemble the section of a pearl or of an 
onion. When the decomposition has gone reg- 
ularly on round a single point, and there is no 
other change than a division of the glass into a 
number of hemispherical films, like a number 
of watch glasses within one another, the group 
of films exhibits in the polarizing microscope a 
beautiful circle of polarized light with a black 
cross. A small glass bottle now in the British 
Museum, found in the ruins of Nimroud, is said 
to be of equal age with the glass bowls already. 
described. On this very interesting relic is the 
name of Sargon, with his title of King of As- 
syria, in cuneiform characters and the figure of 
a lion. In the excavations of the mound of 
Babel, amongst other interesting articles was 
found a number of small glass bottles, some co- _ 
lored, others ribbed and otherwise ornamented. ” 

A most celebrated antique vase, which was 
for 200 years the principal ornament of the 
Barberini palace, and which is now designated 
the Portland vase, is a rich specimen of early 
glass manufacture. It was found about the 
middle of the sixteenth century inclosed in a 
marble sarcophagus within a sepulchral cham- 
ber, under Monte del Grano, about two miles 
and a half from Rome, supposed to be the tomb 
of Alexander Severus, who died in the year 
235. It is decorated with white opaque figures 
in bas relief upon a dark blue transparent 
ground, the subject of which has not hitherto 
received a satisfactory elucidation, but the de- 
sign and arrangement and more particularly the 
execution, are truly desirable. A part of the 
blue ground, ¢. ¢., all below the handles, was 
originally covered with white enamel, out of 
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Of the several specimens of glass brought to 

keneh one, the fragment of 

vase, when examined was of a dull green color, 
as though encrusted with carbonate of copper. 
This am was quite superficial, and the glass 
itself was opaque and of a vermillion tint, at- 
tributed to suboxide of copper. The outer 
green covering was due to the action of the atmo- 
sphere on the surface of the glass, and the con- 
sequent change of the suboxide into green car- 
bonate of copper. This specimen is interesting 
as showing the early use and knowledge of sub- 
oxide of copper as a stain or coloring agent for 
glass. The ancients employed several substances 
in their glass and colored glazes for bricks 
and pottery, but of which there remains no 
published record. But these glasses and other 
ancient works of art prove that they were fa- 
miliar with the use of oxide of lead as a flux in 
their vitreous glasses, and with stannic acid and 
Naples yellow, as stains or pigments. 


cameo, with most astonishing skill 


MECHANICS AIDING FARMERS. 


Of the facilities for in- 
creasing agricultural pro- 
ductions in the United 
States, the report of the 
Superintendent of the 
Census for 1860 says : 

Whether the superior 
agricultural advantages 
and the demand for im- 
proved implements and 
machinery in the United 
States have stimulated the 
facile ingenuity of our 
mechanics, or have only 
been seconded by its 
ready contributions to in- 
dustry, we shall not stop 

to inquire. The greatest triumphs of mechani- 
eal skill, in its application to agriculture, are 
witnessed in the instruments adapted to the til- 
lage, harvesting and subsequent handling of the 
immense grain crops of the country, and parti- 
cularly upon the Western prairies. Without 
the improvements in plows and other imple- 
ments of tillage, which have been multiplied to 
an incredible extent, and are now apparently 
about to culminate in the steam plow, the wheat 
and corn crops of those fertile plains could not 
probably be raised. But were it possible to 
produce wheat upon the scale that it is now 
raised, much of thegprofits, and not a little of 
the product, would be lost were the farmer com- 
pelled to wait: upon the slow process of the 
sickle, the cradle and the hand rake, for secu- 
ring it when ripe. The reaping machine, the 
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figures have been sculptured in the harvester and machines for thrashing, winnow- 


ing and cleaning his wheat for the market, have 
become quite indispensable to every large grain 
grower. The commercial importance of. the 
wheat crop and its various relations to the sub. 
ject of domestic and foreign supply, to markets, 
the means of transportation, storage, &c., make 
it highly important that the producer shall have 
the means of putting his crop in the market at 
the earliest or most favorable time, and with the 
greatest precision.— Scientific American. 


USE OF THE NOSTRILS. 


People seem to be just learning that the nos- 
strils were made to breathe through, and that 
by conforming to the design of the Creator, 
many infectious fevers may be avoided, and pul- 
monary complaints lose much of their fatality, 
The following remarks are worthy of a careful 
reading. They are taken from Mr. Catlin’s 
work on “ The Breath of Life :” 

The mouth of man, as well as that of the 
brutes, was made for the reception and mastica- 
tion of food for their stomach, and other purpo- 
ses: but the nostrils, with their delicate and fi- 
brous linings for purifying and warming the air 
in its passage, have been mysteriously construct- 
ed and designed to stand guard over the lungs 
—to measure the air and equalize its draughts, 
during the hours of repose. The atmosphere is 
nowhere pure enough for man’s breathing until 
it has passed this mysterious refining process; 
and therefore the imprudence and danger of ad- 
mitting it in an unnatural way in double quan- 
tities, upon the lungs, and charged with the 
surrounding epidemic or contagious infections 
of the moment. The impurities of the air’ 
which are arrested by the intricate organizations 
and mucus in the nose are thrown again from 
its interior barriers by the returning breath; 
and the tingling excitements of the few which 
pass them, cause the muscular involitions of 
sneezing, by which they are violently and suc- 
cessfully resisted. 

The air which enters the lungs is as different 
from that which enters the nostrils as distilled 
water is different from the water in an ordinary 
cistern or a frog-pond. The arresting and pu- 
rifying process of the nose upon the atmosphere 
with its poisonous ingredients, passing through 
it, though less perceptible, is not less distinct, 
nor less important than that of the mouth, which 
stops cherry-stones and fish-bones from entering 
the stomach. 

The intricate organization in the structure of 
man, unaccountable as it is, seems in a mezs- 
ure divested of mystery, when we find the same 
phenomena (and others perhaps even more sur- 
prising) in the physical, conformation of the 
lower order of animals ; and we are again more 
astonished when we see the mysterious sensi- 
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resting and rejecting the material impurities of 
the atmosphere. This unaccountable phenome- 
non is seen in many cases. We see the fish 
surrounded with water, breathing the air upon 
which it exists. It isa known fact that man 
ean inhale through his nose, for a certain time, 
mephitic air, in the bottom of a well, without 
harm ; but if he opens his mouth to answer a 
question, or calls for help, in that position, his 
lungs are closed, and he expires. Most animals 
are able to inhale the same for a considerable 
time without destruction of life, and, no doubt, 
solely from the fact that their respiration is 
through the nostrils, in which the poisonous ef- 
fluvia are arrested. There are many mineral 
and vegetable poisons also, which can be inhaled 
by the nose without harm, but if taken through 
the mouth destroy life. And so with poisonous 
reptiles and poisonous animals. The man who 

ills the rattlesnake or the copperhead, and 
stands alone over it, keeps his mouth shut, and 
receives no harm; but if he has companions 
with him, with whom he is conversing over the 
carcasses of these reptiles, he inhales the pois- 
onous effluvia through the mouth, and becomes 
deadly sick, and in some instances death ensues. 
Infinitesimal insects, also, not visible to the na- 
ked eye, are inhabiting every drop of water we 
drink, and every breath of air we breathe; and 
minute particles of vegetable substances, as well 
as of poisonous minerals, and even glass and 
silex, which float imperceptibly in the air, are 
discovered coating the respiratory organs of 
man ; and the class of birds which catch their 
food in the air with open mouths as they fly, 
receive these things in quantities, even in the 
hollow of their bones, where they are carried 
and lodged by the currents of air, and detected 
by microscopic investigation. 

Against the approach of these things to the 
lungs and to the eyes, nature has prepared the 
guard by the mucous and organic arrangements, 
calculated to arrest their progress. Were it not 
for the liquid in the eye, arresting, neutralizing 
and carrying out the particles of dust commu- 
nicated through the atmosphere, man would 
soon become blind ; and but for the mucous in 
his nostrils, absorbing and carrying off the pois- 
onous particles and effluvia for the protection of 
the lungs and the brain, mental derangement, 
consumption of the lungs and death would en- 
sue. 

How easy and how reasonable it is to suppose, 
then, that the inhalation of such things te the 
lungs, through the expanded mouth and throat, 
may be a cause of consumption and other fatal 
diseases attaching to the respiratory organs ; 
and how fair a supposition, also, that the deaths 
from the dreadful epidemics, such as cholera, 
yellow fever, and other pestilences, are caused - 
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tiveness of that organ in instinctively and in- 
stantaneously separating the gases, as well as ar- 
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by the inhalation of animalcule in the infected 
districts ; and that the victims to those diseases 
are those portions of society who inhale the 
greatest quantities of those poisonous insects in 
the lungs and to the stomach. * 


THE AGE OF THE EARTH. 


From Agassiz’s article on “ Methods of Study 
in Natural History.” 

Among the astounding discoveries of modern 
science is that of the immense periods which 
have passed in the gradual formation of our 
earth. So vast were the cycles of time preced- 
ing even the appearance of man on the surface 
of our globe, that our own period seems as 
yesterday when compared with the epochs that 
have gone before it. Had we only the evidence 
of the deposits of rocks heaped above each other 
in regular strata by the a accumulation of 
materials, they alone would convince us of the 
long and slow maturing of God’s work on the 
earth, but when we add to these the successive 
populations of whose life this world has been 
the theatre, and whose remains are hidden in 
the rocks into which the mud or sand or soil of 
whatever kind on which they lived has hardened 
in the course of time—or the enormous chains 
of mountains whose upheaval divided these 
periods of quiet accumulation by great convul- 
sions—or the changes of a different nature in 
the configuration of our globe, as the sinking of 
lands beneath the ocean, or the gradual rising of 
continents and islands above it—or the wearing 
of great river beds, or the filling of extensive 
water basins, till marshes first and then dry land 
succeeded to inland seas—or the slow growth of 
coral reefs, those wonderful sea-walls raised by 
the little ocean architects whose own bodies 
furnish both the building stones and the cement 
that binds together, and who have worked so 
busily during the long centuries, that there are 
extensive countries, mountain chains, islands 
and long lines of coast consisting solely of their 
femains—or the countless forests that must have 
grown up, flourished, died and decayed, to fill 
the storehouses of coal that feed the fires of the 
human race to-day—if we consider all the 
records of the past, the intellect fails to grasp a 
chronology for which our experience furnishes 
no data, and the time that lies behind us seems 
as much an eternity to our conception as the 
future that stretches indefinitely before us. 


For the Children. 
_ THE KING’S HEART’S-EASE. 
A PABLB. 
There was once a king who had a very beau- 
tiful garden, with grounds arranged with taste, 


to please the eye, to afford refreshing shade, re- 
tired walks, commanding views, and besides, all 
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the delightful fruits that could be procured. 
There was one superb old oak, so high and 

d, that it could be seen for miles around. 
There were roses and lilies, and flowering 
whrubs of every kind; in short, nothing was 
wanting to make it a most perfect spot. One 
day the king’s head gardener came and ex- 
claimed : 

“© king, pray come and see what is the 
matter with your garden—everything is wilt- 
ing, drooping, and dying!” While he spoke, 
the other gardeners came running in, and all 
had the same story to tell. So the king went 
out, and there found all as they had said. He 
went up to the first grand old oak tree, his pride 
and admiration, and said : 

“ Why oak, what is the matter with you, that 
you are withering and dying away ?” 

“Q!” said the oak, “I don’t think I am of 
any use, I am so large and cumbersome; I bear 
no fruit or flowers, and I take up so much room; 
and besides, my branches spread so wide and 
thick, that it is all dark and shadow under them, 
and no flowers or fruit can grow there. 
Now, if I were a rose-bush, it would be worth 
while, for I should bear sweet flowers; or if I 
were a peach or a pear tree, or even like the 
grape-vine, I could bear you fruit.” 


The king next went to his favorite rose-bush 
and said : 

“ Well, rose-bush, what is the matter with 
you? Why are you so drooping ?” 

“ Why,” said the rose-bush, “I am of no use ; 
I can bear no fruit ; I have nothing but flowers. 
If I were an oak, like that one in the middle of 
the grounds, I should be of some use ; for then 
I could shelter you, I could be seen for miles 
around, and be,an honor to your garden; but 
as it is, I might just as well die.” 

The king then went to a grape-vine, no longer 
clinging to the trellis and trees, but trailing 
sadly on the ground. He stopped and said: 

“ Grape-vine, what is the matter with you? 
Why are you lying so dolefully on the ground?” 

“Ah !” said the vine, “ you see what a poor, 
weak creature lam. I don’t even hold up my 
own weight, but must cling to a tree or post. 
And what can I do? I neither give shade like 
the oak, nor bear flowers like the shrubs. I 
always must depend for support upon something 
else, and surefy I am of no use.” 


On went the king, quite in despair to see his 
place going to destruction ; and it grieved him 
to think that for all the kind care and attention 
he had ‘lavished upon his garden, he was to be 
paid by murmuring and repining. But*he sud- 
denly spied a little hear’t-ease (a small flower, ) 
‘low down on the ground, with its face turned 
up to him, looking as bright and smiling as pos- 
sible. He stopped and said : 

“ You dear little heart’s-ease! What makes 
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you look so bright and blooming, when every- 
thing around you is withering away ?”’ 

“Why,” said the heart’s-ease, “I thought 
you wanted me here ; if you had wanted an oak, 
you would have planted an acorn; if you had 
wanted roses, you would have set out a rose- 
bush; if you had wanted grapes, you would 
have put in a grape-vine. But I knew what 
you wanted of me was to be heart’s-ease; so I 
thought I would try to be the very best little 
heart’s-ease that ever I could.” 


° ITEMS. 


Government Cotron.—The amount of Government 
Sea Island cotton brought to New York, during the 
past season, was nearly 2000 bales, and the same re- 
alized from its sale about $600,000. Recent advices 
from Port Royal state that the new crop is beginning 
to come’in, and promises well. The first cargo may 
be expected to arrive here within a fortnight. The 
entire cotton crop this fall, from the Carolina Sea 
Islands, is estimated at not less than 3,500 bales. 
This has been grown and will be gathered under the 
direction of the Government. A small portion only 
will be ginned on the spot. All the rest of it will be 
brought to New York, and given out to those con- 
tractors who have already been engaged in ginning 
for the Government. 


Joe Balding, a colored man, died in the Zanesville 
(Ohio) Infirmary, on the 11th ult., aged 121 Years, 
He was a slave in Fairfax county, Va., in the days of 
Washington. He was 13 years of age at the time 
of Braddock’s defeat in 1755. 


Tae Paris Monireur Universe, of July 13th, 
says:—The Lenoir motor, of which the principle is ’ 
the dilation of air by gas inflamed by electricity, has 
just realized the hopes which we conceived at the 
time of its first appearance. A machine of six horse- 
power, with two cylinders, operates at the time we 
write these lines, the presses of the “ Moniteur Uni- 
versel.” 


Cement ror Leataer.—A patent has been taken out 
by J. McKay, of Birmingham, England, for a cement 
made of purified gutta percha dissolved in the bisul- 
phide of carbon, which the inventor employs to coat 
the surfaces of leather, for the purpose of rendering 
it water proof; it also forms an adhesive cement for 
uniting separate pieces of leather. 


. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur and Meat.—There is a steady home con- 
sumption demand at $6 12 a6 50 per bbl. for su- 
perfine; $675 a 7 for extras, and $7 25 up to 9 00 


for extra family and fancy lots, according to quality. ” 


There is but little Rye Flour or Meal here. 
Small sales of the former at $450. The latter is 
held at $5 25 for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The offerings for Wheat are light, and 
prices are steady. Sales of 1200 bushels, at $1 45 for 
Western and Penna red, in store, and $1 46 a $1 47 
afloat, white ranges from $1 55 to $1 70. There is 
a steady demand for Rye at 83. 85c. Corn is quiet 
—sales of yellow at 72 a 73c. Oats are scarce. 
Sales of of Pennsylvania at 43c., and Delaware 
at 42a 43 cents. Sales of Barley and Maltat $1 50. 

Seeps.—There is a fair demand for Cloverseed at 
$6 12 a 6 26 per 641bs. New Timothy sells at from 
$1 50a 2 12 per bus. Small lots of Flaxseedat $2 25. 
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